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THE  PROBLEM  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUSES 
AND  DEFICITS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST* 

SCOPE  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Shortly  after  World  War  11,    the  Near  East  region  embarked  upon  an  era  of  expanded 
economic  development,    with  agriculture  receiving  the  major  share  of  the  effort.   Through 
private  initiative  or  government  control,    or  a  combination  of  both,    each  one  of  these  coun- 
tries has  been  able  to  increase  its  agricultural  output  materially.    The  index  of  total  agri- 
cviltural  production  (1952-54  equals   100)  for  all  these  countries  connbined  rose  from  73  in 
1935-39  to  114  in  1958-59.    This  was  about  sufficient  to  keep  abreast  of  population  growth. 

This  rapid  expansion  has  made  available  more  food  and  fiber  for  home  consvunption, 
and  greater  amounts  for  export  to  earn  badly  needed  foreign  exchange.    But,    in  recent 
years,    the  problem  of  "agricultural  surpluses"  began  to  press  on  some  of  these  countries, 
as  they  found  themselves  iinable  to  dispose  of  all  their  exportable  supplies  in  world  mar- 
kets.   Increasing  production  is  likely  to  continue,    at  least  in  some  cases;  and  the  problem 
of  surpluses  may  become  more  serious. 

This  situation  has  already  provided  the  Communist  countries  with  an  opportunity  for 
economic  penetration  in  the  area.    Through  combined  deals  of  trade  and  aid  they  have 
capitalized  upon  the  need  of  Egypt  and  Syria  to  dispose  of  their  critical  cotton  and  grain 
crops,    and  made  tempting  offers  to  Sudan  for  its  unsold  cotton  in  1957-58.    Currently  they 
are  trying  to  influence  Iraq  and  Yemen  through  possible  purchases  of  dates,    grains, 
hides  and  skins,    and  coffee. 

The  following  is  a  brief  svunmary  of  the  highlights: 

1.  Cotton  surpluses  will  continue  to  be  a  problem  for  Syria,    Egypt,    and  the  Sudan. 
Syria  could  depend  upon  other  crops,    but  Egypt  has  little  else  with  which  to  earn  foreign 
exchange.   The  Sudan  has  great  potential  for  diversification  in  the  long  run;  but  cotton 
surpluses  will  be  increasingly  a  critical  problem  in  the  next  5  or  10  years.   Iraq  could 
expand  cotton  production  materially  and  develop  a  surplus  problem. 

2.  The  surplus  grains  of  Syria  could  be  fully  absorbed  by  the  growing  needs  of  Egypt, 
as  the  two  become  integrated  economically.   The  current  crops  were  quite  short,   and 
Egypt  has  been  importing  from  other  sources. 

3.  Large  barley  surpluses  have  been  accumulating  in  Iraq.   The  problem  is  likely  to 
become  accentuated,    as  more  land  is  put  under  irrigation.   On  the  other  hand,    Iraq  has 
good  possibilities  for  diversification  and  industrialization. 

4.  Lebanon  has  been  steadily  increasing  its  production  and  exports  of  apples  and 
citrus.   Traditional  markets  in  neighboring  countries  have  not  been  secure  recently. 
Lebanon  must  find  additional  markets  for  these  critical  surpluses,    in  the  face  of  keener 
competition. 

5.  The  other  important  surpluses  of  the  area--citrus  from  Israel,    dates  from  Iraq, 
and  coffee  from  Yemen--seem  to  have  steady  markets. 

6.  The  deficit  producing  countries--Israel,   Lebanon,   and  Saudi  Arabia- -will  con- 
tinue to  depend  upon  increasing  imports  of  agricultural  items,   mainly  grains. 

7.  Major  exports  from  the  area  have  gone  traditionally  to  Western  European  markets. 
During  the  past  few  years,   however,    Egypt  and  Syria  have  shifted  much  of  their  trade 
toward  Communist  countries.   Iraq  is  beginning  to  do  so;  and  the  Sudan  is  strongly  tennpted 
to  dispose  of  its  critical  cotton  in  that  direction. 

•The  following  Aiab  countries  of  the  Near  East--Sudan,  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt  and  Syria),  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Yenien--and  Israel  are  the  subject  of  this  analysis. 


THE  PROBLEM  SURPLUSES 

The  leading  agricultural  exports  of  the  countries  under  consideration  consist  of  cotton, 
grains,    citrus,    apples,    other  fresh  fruits,    dates,    coarse  wool,   hides  and  skins,    olive  oil, 
oilseeds,    dried  legumes,    and  coffee.    These  may  be  divided  into  actual  problem  exports 
(cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and  apples)  and  others  that  could  develop  into  a  problem  (mainly 
citrus,    dates,    and  coffee). 

Cotton.  --Egypt,   Sudan,    and  Syria  are  the  important  producers  and  exporters  of  cotton 
in  the  area.  The  firsttwo  export  mainly  extra  long  staple,  or  Egyptian-type  cotton,  and  Syria 
medium  staple  upland  type  cotton.    Total  cotton  production  of  the  three  countries  in  metric 
tons  was  561,  000  in  1957-58  (Egypt,    405,  000;  Sudan,    49.  000;  Syria,    107,  000)  and  total 
exports  in  1957  were  403,000  tons  (Egypt,    264,000;  Sudan,    54,000;  Syria,    82,000).    Cor- 
responding figures  for   1958-59  in  metric  tons  are  estinnated  at  682,000  total  production 
(Egypt,    448,  000;  Sudan,    134,  000;  Syria,    100,  000)  and  available  exports,    including  carry- 
over stocks,    695,  000  (Egypt,   415,  000;  Sudan,    170,  000;  Syria,    110,000). 

In  the  1957-58  season  Egypt  and  Syria  met  the  problem  of  their  cotton  surpluses  by 
shifting  much  of  their  trade  (as  they  had  done  the  previous  season)  from  traditional  mar- 
kets in  Western  Europe  to  the  markets  of  Connmunist  countries.   Through  trade  and  aid 
deals  Egypt  disposed  of  57  percent  of  its  total  cotton  exports  in  these  countries  in  1957 
and  Syria  47  percent.   In  contrast,    Sudan  refused  to  enter  into  such  deals  (exporting  to 
Communist  countries  only  12  percent  through  regular  channels)  despite  the  threat  of 
economic  collapse  because  of  extremely  slow  sales  in  the  traditional  competitive  markets. 
The  problem  was  only  partly  solved,   with  the  Sudan  agreeing  to  lower  its  cotton  reserve 
prices  and  export  duties. 

During  the  current  season  of  1958-59,    Egypt  and  Syria  (joined  now  as  the  United  Arab 
Republic)  are  likely  to  follow  their  recently  established  pattern.    They  will  do  their  best  to 
sell  part  of  their  cotton  to  Western  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  Free  World,    but  will 
dispose  of  the  bulk  in  Connmunist  countries.   On  that  basis  they  will  not  have  much  of  a 
problem.   On  the  other  hand,    Sudan  will  continue  to  have  a  difficult  time.    Despite  a  very 
short  crop  in  1957-58,    there  were  substantial  carryover    stocks    on   hand  as  the  harvest 
of  1958-59  began.   This  has  added  to  the  burden  of  disposing  of  a  large  crop  in  1958-59, 
estimated  at  134,  000  metric  tons.   Alarmied  by  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,    Sudan  again 
lowered  its  cotton  reserve  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Cotton  is  the  principal  export  crop  in  these  three  covmtries  and  therefore  plays  a 
leading  role  in  their  economies.   It  earns  the  major  share  of  foreign  exchange.   Cotton  ex- 
ports in  1954-57  accounted  for  76  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  exports  for  Egypt,    58 
percent  for  Sudan,    and  35  percent  for  Syria.   The  production  and  export  status  of  this 
item  from  year  to  year  is  extremely  critical  in  the  case  of  Egypt  and  Sudan;  they  have 
little  else  with  which  to  earn  foreign  exchange.    It  is  only  less  so  in  Syria  because  of  the 
availability  of  large  grain  exports  in  good  years. 

Egypt  is  likely  to  maintain  its  current  levels  of  cotton  production  and  export  in 
1959-60.   Its  land  and  water  resources  have  been  fully  used  in  intensive  cropping,   and 
cotton  yields  are  high.   No  significant  changes  could  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future, 
Sudan  may  increase  production  significantly  by  I960,    because  of  a  large  irrigation  scheme 
that  is  being  realized  progressively.   The  potential  is  indeed  great,    if  the  Sudan  persists 
in  its  policy  of  cotton  expansion.   Syria  too  has  good  potential,    but  its  new  irrigation 
schemes  are  not  advanced  enough  to  show  significant  increases  by  I960. 

Wheat.  --Wheat  is  a  significant  export  item  only  in  Syria.    In  1957,    production  was  1 
million  metric  tons,   and  exports  350,000  tons.   The   1958  crop  (an  estimated  550,000  tons) 
was  short  because  of  drought.    There  will  be  little,    if  any,    wheat  available  for  export 
during  the  current  season.   Syria  disposed  of  the  1957-58  wheat  surplus  mostly  by  sales  to 
the  Communist  countries  and  to  Italy  in  a  triangtilar  deal  with  Egypt,  The  rest  went 
mostly  to  other  neighboring  countries, 
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Iraq  is  also  a  surplus  producer  of  wheat,    but  only  in  good  years.   In  1957  and  1958  the 

country  was  about  self-sufficient. 

On  the  other  hand,    wheat  (including  flour)  is  a  leading  import  item  in  some  of  the 
countries  under  consideration.    During  1957  Egypt  imported  710,000  metric  tons  (nnostly 
from  Russia,    and  irom  Syria  in  a  triangular  arrangement  with  Italy)  plus  90,  000  tons  of 
flour  from  Western  Europe;  Israel,    333,  000  tons  in  1956  (mostly  from  the  United  States); 
Lebanon,    over  150,  000  tons  in  1956  (mostly  from  Syria,    United  States,  Australia,   and 
Western  Europe);  and  Saudi  Arabia  over  70,  000  tons  in  1957  from  the  United  States  alone. 
Jordan  imports  wheat  in  bad  years. 

The  outlook  for  the  imnnediate  future  may  be  siimmarized  as  follows:     There  will  be 
no  wheat  surplus  anywhere  in  the  area  during  the  1958-59  season.   Thus  Egypt  has  con- 
tracted with  sources  other  than  Syria  to  meet  its  large  import  requirements,    including 
large  quantities  from  the  United  States,   as  well  as  from  Russia.   It  will  attempt  to  use 
wheat-cotton  barter  deals  wherever  possible.   Given  a  normal  crop  in  1959-60,   Syria 
could  meet  half  of  the  Egyptian  needs.    With  more  land  coming  under  cultivation,    and  given 
good  weather  conditions,    Iraq  may  begin  to  have  some  wheat  surplus  in  I960.    The  rest  of 
the  area  will  depend  upon  imports  as  usual. 

Barley.  --Barley  is  tlie  second  most  important  grain  in  the  region,    used  for  food  and 
feed.   It  is  a  leading  item  of  export  from  Iraq  and  Syria,    mainly  to  Western  Europe.    Syria 
began  shifting  its  trade  toward  the  Comm\anist  countries  in  1958.   In  1957,    it  produced 
550,000  metric  tons,    and  exported  330,000  tons,   mostly  to  Western  Europe.   Iraq's  1957- 
58  crop  was  good,    over  1  million  metric  tons,    but  exports  were  small.   This  left  the 
country  with  a  difficult  problem- -how  to  dispose  of  an  accumulated  surplus  of  about  900,000 
tons.   Furthermore,    the  current  crop  of  1958-59  is  estimated  at  750,000  tons,   with  a  pos- 
sible surplus  of  300,  000  tons. 

The  outlook  for  1959-60  is  that  Syria  may  have  a  normally  large  surplus,    part  of  which 
will  be  absorbed  by  traditional  nnarkets  in  Western  Europe,    and  the  larger  portion  by 
Egypt  and  the  Communist  countries.   Also,    Iraq  probably  will  have  larger  production,    and 
its  current  problem  will  be  accentuated.    This  it  may  try  to  meet  by  following  UAR  ex- 
annple-- directing  its  trade  toward  Communist  countries.   The  significance  to  Iraq  of 
barley  exports  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  made  up  42  percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports 
during  1954-56,    excluding  oil  revenues. 

Apples.  --Lebanon  is  the  only  country  in  the  area  that  produces  apples  for  export.   It 
is  favored  over  its  neighbors  with  a  peculiar  combination  of  climatic  factors,    soil,    and 
altitude  that  nnakes  possible  the  growing  of  a  high  quality  crop.    The  industry  has  been 
developed  rapidly  over  the  past  10  years,   until  production  in  1957-58  reached  35,000 
metric  tons  and  exports  24,000  tons.    During  that  season  Lebanon  found  it  difficult  to  sell 
the  surplus.   The  main  reason  was  that  Egypt,    a  nnajor  buyer,    closed  its  market  to 
Lebanese  apples. 

The  amount  available  for  export  in  the  1958-59  season  is  estimated  at  25,000  tons, 
from  a  total  crop  estimated  at  42,  000  tons.    If  the  Egyptian  nnarket  is  not  reopened, 
Lebanon  will  be  faced  with  a  similar  crisis  as  in  the  previous  season.   The  situation  may 
get  worse  in  the  future,    as  more  orchards  begin  to  produce.   The  apple  crop  is  a  leading 
earner  of  foreign  exchange,    together  with  citrus. 

Citrus.  --Citrus  fruit  is  a  main  pillar  in  Israel's  economy,    similar  to  cotton  in  Egypt 
and  Sudan.   In  1956  that  country  exported  40,000  metric  tons,   which  earned  39  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  all  exports.   Its  leading  markets  have  been  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
northwestern  European  countries.   Production  and  exports  are  likely  to  increase  in  the 
conning  years. 

So  far  Israel  has  not  encountered  much  difficulty  in  disposing  of  its  growing  citrus 
surplus.   High  quality  and  efficient  marketing  have  kept  exports  moving.   Still,    the  crop  is 


critical.    Damage  to  the  established  markets,    because  of  growing  intensive  competition  or 
other  mishap,    would  be  quite  distressing  to  the  Israeli  economy. 

Dates.  --Iraq. is  the  leading  exporter  of  dates  in  the  world.   Its  exports  of  this  item  in 
1956  amounted  to  260,  000  metric  tons,    going  mostly  to  India,    Western  Europe,    Near 
East,    and  the  United  States.    Dates  accounted  for  18  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  Iraqi 
exports,    excluding  oil  revenues.   The  date  industry  in  that  country  is  well  organized,    and 
the  market  dennand  abroad  has  been  steady.    This  situation  is  not  likely  to  change  signifi- 
cantly in  the  near  future.    The  only  pending  possibility  is  that  the  new  Iraqi  regime  (which 
came  to  power  in  July  1958)  may  shift  the  country's  trade  toward  the  Communist  East.   In 
that  case,    dates  would  be  a  significant  item  in  such  trade. 

Coffee.  --Yemen  is  the  only  producer  and  exporter  of  coffee  in  the  area.   It  is  all 
Arabica  coffee,    of  the  best  quality  variety,   known  as  Mocha.   The  country  depends  heavily 
upon  exports  of  this  crop,   which  amounted  in  1957-58  to  4,  800  metric  tons,    and  earned 
the  major  portion  of  the  total  value  of  all  exports.    The  major  market  countries  have  been 
the  United  States  and  Italy.    It  is  likely,   however,    that  through  recent  trade  and  aid  agree- 
ments with  Russia  and  Connnntmist  China,    Yemen  will  tie  up  its  coffee  exports  with  these 
countries.   This  would  become  increasingly  important,    should  Yemen  succeed  in  expand- 
ing coffee  production, 

PATTERNS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION, 
CONSUMPTION,  AND  TRADE 

Standards  of  living  and  levels  of  food  consumption  in  this  area  are  quite  low,    com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe  or  North  America.    With  the  exception  of  Israel,    which 
maintains  high  levels  of  production  and  consumption,    the  annual  per  capita  GNP  ranges 
from  $100  to  less  than  $400  including  oil  revenues.   Also  the  per  capita  food  consumption, 
measured  by  daily  caloric  intake,    ranges  from  2,000  to  2,500.    Furthermore,    the  diet 
depends  heavily  upon  grains,    and  lacks  in  meat  and  dairy  products. 

Industry  is  light,    and  still  in  its  first  stages  of  development.   Agriculture,    therefore, 
is  -the  dominant  segnnent  in  the  econonnies  of  these  countries.   Oil  is  a  significant  source 
of  wealth  only  in  Iraq,    Saudi  Arabia,    Kuwait,    and  Bahrein,    with  a  population  of  about 
12  million,    out  of  an  area  total  of  over  60  million.   Again  excepting  Israel,    between  60  and 
75  percent  of  the  people  are  rural,    and  the  majority  in  each  country  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture.  Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  agricultural  exports  are  by  far  the  big  earners 
of  foreign  exchange  (exclusive  of  oil  in  a  few  countries).   Also  the  potential  for  economic 
development  lies  nnainly  in  the  agricultural  base,    including  water  schemes  for  irrigation 
and  for  complementary  industries. 

From  this  background  emerged  an  agricultural  pattern  that  has  emphasized  produc- 
tion of  surplus  items  for  export,    while  maintaining  internal  consumption  for  the  majority 
of  the  people  at  subsistence  levels.   Thus  it  could  be  said  that  nnany  of  the  exports  in  the 
area  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  hunger  exports.    The  major  forces  producing  such 
a  situation  have  been  outmoded  systems  of  land  tenure,    lack  of  credit  facilities,    inade- 
quate transportation  and  marketing,   and  more  recently  the  great  national  urge  to  earn 
foreign  exchange  for  long-range  economic  development. 

The  largest  areas  in  these  countries  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  grains.   This  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  majority  of  the  people  and  part  of  the  livestock  subsist.    It  is  sup- 
plennented  with  pulses,    vegetable  oils,    and  fruits  and  with  very  limited  quantities  of  dairy 
products  and  nneat.    From  this  subsistence  base  each  country  has  endeavored  to  develop 
specialty  export  surpluses.   Leading  among  these  are  cotton  (Egypt,   Sudan,    and  Syria), 
bread  grains  (Syria  and  Iraq),    rice  (Egypt),    dates  (Iraq),    wool  (Iraq,    Syria),    coffee 
(Yemen),    citrus  (Israel  and  Lebanon),    apples  (Lebanon),    olive  oil  (Syria,    Jordan,    and 
Lebanon),   gum  arable  and  oil  seeds  (Sudan). 
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These  are  critical  export  items;  on  their  earning  power  the  various  countries  depend 
for  securing  badly  needed  foreign  exchange.   Their  traditional  markets  have  been  in 
Europe,   Thus  in  1956  close  to  41  percent  (by  value)  of  Syria's  cotton  went  to  France, 
10  percent  to  Italy,    8  percent  to  Czechoslovakia,    and  about  5  percent  each  to  United 
Kingdom  and  West  Gernnany;  45  percent  of  Sudan's  cotton  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
20  percent  to  India,    8  percent  to  West  Gernnany,    8  percent  to  Italy,    and  4  percent  to 
France;  33  percent  of  Egypt's  cotton  went  to  Western  Europe,    42  percent  to  Communist 
coiintries,    and  18  percent  to  Asian  countries. 

Similarly,    Iraq  sold  85  percent  of  its  large  barley  exports  to  Western  Europe  in  1956. 
There,    too,    Syria  sold  67  percent  of  its  barley  and  50  percent  of  its  wheat.    Egyptian  rice, 
on  the  other  hand,    went  mostly  to  Communist  countries,    Japan,    and  a  few  Near  East 
coiintries. 

The  valuable  date  exports  of  Iraq  went  mainly  to  India  (23  percent).   Near  East 
countries  (20  percent),  United  Kingdom,    West  Germany,    and  the  United  States  (6  percent 
each);  the  coffee  of  Yemen  mostly  to  the  United  States  and  Italy;  the  citrus  of  Israel  to 
the  United  Kingdom  (40  percent)    and  other  Western  European  countries  (45  percent);  the 
apples  and  other  fresh  fruits  of  Lebanon  mostly  to  Egypt,    Syria,    Jordan,    and  other 
neighboring  countries;  and  the  gum  arable  of  the  Sudan  to  the  United  States  (20  percent), 
the  United  Kingdom  (26  percent),    and  the  rest  mostly  to  other  countries  in  Western 
Europe, 

The  total  agricultural  exports  of  each  country,    consisting  mostly  of  the  items  dis- 
cussed above,    accounted  for  the  following  percentages  of  the  value  of  the  total  exports  in 
1956:    Sudan  96,   Egypt   84,    Syria  over  68,    Iraq  over  85,    excluding  oil;  Israel  44,   Jordan 
70,    Lebanon  over  40,    (and  Yemen  exported  mostly  coffee.) 

The  import  aspect  of  the  agricultural  trade  is  different  from,   and  not  as  important 
as,    the  export  aspect  for  most  of  the  countries.   The  major  import  items  in  1956  by  value 
were  as  follows:     Wheat.    For  Israel  7  percent,    Egypt  4  percent,    Sudan  3  percent,    Jordan 
6  percent,    Lebanon  3  percent.   Sugar,    For  Jordan  5  percent,    Iraq  6  percent,    Syria  2 
percent,    Sudan  10  percent,    Israel  2  percent,   Lebanon  1  percent.   Tea.    For  Sudan  4  per- 
cent,   Egypt  4  percent,    Iraq  6  percent,    Jordan     1  percent.   Livestock  or  Meat.    For 
Lebcinon  5  percent,    Jordan  3  percent,    Egypt  1  percent,    Israel  2  percent.   Tobacco.    For 
Egypt  3  percent,    Jordan  1  percent.    Rice.    For  Jordan  3  percent,    Lebanon  1  percent,   Syria 
1  percent. 

The  value  of  all  the  agricultural  imports  of  each  country  in  1956  amounted  to  the 
following  percentages  of  the  total  value  of  all  imports:  Sudan  25;  Egypt  21;  Syria  11; 
Iraq  18;  Israel  31;  Jordan  27;  Lebanon  22. 

The  nnajor  sources  of  these  items  have  been  mainly  within  the  area,    followed  by 
Western  Europe.    Egypt  has  been  shifting  increasingly  toward  the  Cammunist  countries. 
U.   S.    exports  of  grains  and  other  food  items  have  gone  nnostly  to  Israel,    Cuba  and 
Formosa  supplied  sugar;  India  and  Ceylon  tea;  and  Brazil  coffee. 

U.   S.   agricultural  trade  with  the  area  has  been  relatively  linnited.   In  1956,   U.   S. 
agricultural  exports  to  the  countries  under  consideration  amounted  to  $117  million, 
going  mostly  to  Israel  and  Egypt,    about  40  percent  each.    In  1957,    this  export  trade  de- 
clined to  $78  nnillion,   mainly  because  of  substantial  decrease  in  shipments  to  Egypt. 
Grains  and  preparation  have  been  the  most  important  items  of  export,    with  limited  quan- 
tities of  meat  and  dairy  products,    tobacco,    fats  and  oil,   and  cotton. 

Sales  under  Title  I  of  the  P.L.   480  have  been  made  only  to  Egypt  and  Israel.   In  1956 
these  two  took  $17  million  and  $23  million  worth,    respectively.    In  1957,    Egypt  dropped 
out  of  the  picture,    and  Israel  took  $  13  million  worth.    (Wheat  sales  to  Egypt  were  resumed 
early  in  1959.)  Also,    under  other  titles  and  special  programs,   Egypt  received  $18  million 
worth  in  1956  and  about  $1  nnillion  in  1957;  Israel  $9  million  and  $18  nnillion,    respec- 
tively.  (All  of  these  values  are  included  in  the  total  export  trade  shown  above.) 
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The  U.   S.   import  side  of  the  trade  was  more  limited.   In  1956,   U.   S.   agricultural 
imports  from  these  countries  amounted  to  $46  million,    and  about  the  same  in  1957.   The 
largest  shipments  came  from  Egypt  (cotton),    Iraq  (wool  and  dates),   and  Syria  (wool), 

LONG-RANGE  OUTLOOK 

A  more  comprehensive  study,    including  further  field  investigation,    is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  long-range  probabilities  of  agricultural  deficits  and  surpluses  in  the  area. 
The  following  observations  about  the  future,    therefore,    are  tentative,    based  upon  avail- 
able information.   They  serve  as  rough  indications  of  trends  that  are  likely  to  continue 
or  to  emerge  in  the  next  10  or  15  years. 

Agricultural  production  has  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  area.   The  major 
factors  and  forces  responsible  for  this  trend  have  been  the  advent  of  modern  agricultural 
technology  into  the  area;  the  increasing  use  of  oil  revenues  and  other  foreign  exchange 
earnings  for  the  expansion  of  irrigation;  the  greater  availability  of  technical  and  economic 
aid  for  development  from  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  sources;  increasing  initia- 
tive in  development  programs  by  private  enterprise  in  some  countries;  and  the  strong 
nationalistic  urge  for  economic  development  that  followed  political  independence. 

The  impact  of  these  forces  is  likely  to  continue  in  the  coming  years,    resulting  in 
further  increases  in  agricultural  output.    This  is  physically  possible  in  most  of  the 
countries  under  consideration.   Agricultural  output,    together  with  complementary  light 
industries,    will  continue  to  be  the  miain  object  of  emphasis  in  these  developments.   The 
reason  is  that  land  and  water  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  physical  resources  of 
the  area. 

But  at  the  same  time  population  has  been  increasing  rapidly,    from  an  index  of  69  in 
1937  to  112  in  1958,    with  1953  equalling  100.   This  rate  of  increase  is  likely  to  continue 
and  may  be  accelerated  by  expanding  health  facilities.   Still,    agricultural  output  is  likely 
to  keep  abreast  of  population  needs,    even  at  increased  levels  of  consumption.    This  is 
true  for  the  area  as  a  whole,    within  the  coming  10  or   15  years.   Specific  countries  differ 
markedly,    with  Egypt  representing  the  unfavorable  extreme  of  the  scale,   and  Sudan  and 
Iraq  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  nationalistic  urge  for  economic  development  will  continue  to  dominate  the  re- 
gional situation.   This  will  mean  a  continuation  of  current  policies  aimed  at  increased 
agricultural  exports  to  earn  the  needed  foreign  exchange.   The  trend  will  be  tempered 
to  some  extent  by  the  increased  internal  demands  of  expanding  industries.   Also  it  will 
be  tempered  by  some  shifts  toward  diversification  to  meet  emergency  demands  among 
the  masses  for  higher  levels  of  consumption.    But  the  great  specialty  export  surpluses 
of  the  area,   as  discussed  earlier  in  this  study,    still  will  be  available;  and  somie  of  them 
will  continue  to  be  a  problem  for  at  least  the  coming  5  years. 

Egypt  and  Syria,   joined  into  the  United  Arab  Republic,    are  going  through  the  process 
of  integrating  their  economies.   Probably  this  will  result  in  a  thorough  adjustment  of  the 
agricviltural  output  in  the  two  regions  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole.   The  nornnally  large 
exportable  supply  of  Egyptian  extra  long  staple  cotton  is  likely  to  continue.   It  may  be 
increased  by  a  small  percentage,    if  the  scheme  of  High  Aswam  Dam  is  implemented.   (The 
probability  is  that  most  of  the  additional  2  million  crop  acres  envisaged  by  the  scheme 
will  be  used  to  grow  food  for  the  rapidly  increasing   population.) 

Similarly  the  substantial  upland  cotton  surplus  of  Syria  will  continue  to  be  available. 
Further  increases  in  this  crop  are  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  growing  internal  demand,    and 


possibly  increasing  demand  in  Lebanon, 


On  the  other  hand,    the  large  grain  surpluses  of  the  Syrian  region  will  be  fully  ab- 
sorbed by  Egypt.   More  than  that,   Egypt's  increasing  needs  for  these  and  other  basic 
food  items  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  absorb  any  possible  increased  output  in  the  Syrian 


region.   Agricultural  expansion,    therefore,    is  likely  to  be  in  the  direction  of  more  food 
crops.    Furthermore,    the  land  reform  that  is  now  being  implemented  in  that  region  is 
likely  to  shift  some  production  emphasis  from  export  to  home  consumption. 

The  future  problem  of  the  two  regions,    therefore,    probably  will  be  centered  on  the 
finding  of  markets  for  their  cotton  surpluses.    For  the  past  few  years,   the  solution  has 
been  supplied  increasingly  by  the  Communist  countries;  and  this  trend  may  continue.    If, 
on  the  other  hand,    Egypt  and  Syria  should  re-orient  their  trade  westward,    the  problem 
would  be  indeed  serious  for  all  concerned.   The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  Free  World  has 
increased  beyond  effective  demand,    and  the  competition  for  markets  has  become  much 
keener. 

SpeciTically,    the  long-range  problem  of  Egypt  is  accentuated  by  that  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Sudan.   Here  is  a  yovmg  nation  that  is  already  finding  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
its  large  extra  long  staple,    or  Egyptian- type,    cotton  surplus  in  traditional  European 
nnarkets.    Furthermore,    the  Sudan  is  in  the  midst  of  realizing  a  large-scale  irrigation 
scheme  aimed  at  the  expansion  of  cotton  production.   Also,    the  country  has  a  great  poten- 
tial for  expanding  arable  lands  (from  the  present  20  million  acres  to  at  least  100  million, 
and  possibly  150  million  acres)  and  producing  a  variety  of  crops  and  raising  livestock. 

Nevertheless,    the  Sudan  will  continue  to  face  a  critical  surplus  cotton  problem  for 
several  nnore  years.    Its  economy,    like  that  of  Egypt,    depends  heavily  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  earned  by  this  crop.  Also  a  shift  to  a  broader  agricultural  base  will  take  a  long 
time  to  be  achieved  successfully.   To  keep  its  economy  viable,   the  country  must  find 
markets  for  its  cotton  exports.    Continued  offers  of  aid  and  trade  from  the  Communist 
East  will  be  increasingly  tempting. 

In  Sonne  respects,    the  outlook  for  Iraq  is  similar  to  that  for  the  Sudan,    That  covmtry 
too  has  a  great  potential  for  expanding  its  agricultural  areas--from  the  present  7  million 
crop  acres  to  a  maximum  of  15  million.   Also,    it  has  under  way  large-scale  schemes  of 
flood  control,    drainage,    irrigation,   and  power  development. 

Unlike  the  Sudan,   however,    Iraq  has  a  dependable  source  of  foreign  exchange  in  its 
substantial  oil  revenues,   most  of  which  it  has  been  applying  to  economic  development. 
Also  it  earns  additional  foreign  exchange  fronn  its  date  exports.   Nevertheless,    the  coun- 
try is  faced  with  a  growing  problem  of  how  to  dispose  of  its  grain  surpluses.   At  present, 
the  problem  is  limited  to  barley,    but  wheat  could  become  a  problem,    as  irrigation  schemes 
become  productive.   Also,    cotton  production  could  be  increased  substantially,    as  has 
happened  in  neighboring  Syria  and  Iran. 

Iraq  could  shift  successfvilly  toward  greater  agricultural  diversification,    industriali- 
zation,   and  higher  levels  of  consiimption.   Its  recent  land  reform  law,    if  implemented 
effectively,    could  enhance  such  a  trend.   On  the  other  hand,    Iraq  may  persist  in  a  policy 
of  greater  production  for  export,    seeking  new  outlets  in  Commiinist  markets.   It  has 
already  nnade  trade  agreennents  with  the  Soviet  Union,    East  Germany,   and  other j. 

The  apple  and  citrus  crops  of  Lebanon  are  nninor  contributions  to  world  production; 
yet  they  are  quite  important  to  the  Lebanese  economy.    They  provide  the  major  export 
item  of  the  country,    and  are  likely  to  increase  in  the  future,    especially  apples.   The  recent 
difficulties  Lebanon  has  encoiintered  in  disposing  of  its  surpluses  could  become  more 
critical.   The  covmtry  has  depended  mainly  upon  traditional  markets  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries.  It  is  beginning  to  feel  insecure  in  such  dependence,    and  is  seeking  new  markets  in 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe.   The  prevailing  marketing  practices  constitute  a  major  ob- 
stacle.  They  meet  the  standards  of  the  Near  East,    but  not  those  of  Europe.  Also,    com- 
petition will  be  keener.   Lebanon  must  solve  this  problem,    to  avoid  a  possible  serious 
economic  setback. 

At  the  same  time,    the  country's  potential  for  other  crop  production  is  strictly 
limited.   It  is  mostly  moiintainous  and  densely  populated.   It  is  a  heavy  importer  of  grains 
and  livestock,    and  will  become  increasingly  so  in  the  future. 


The  citrus  surplus  of  Israel  has  well  established  markets  mainly  in  Northern  and 
Western  Europe.   It  is  efficiently  produced  and  marketed,    and  its  disposal  has  not  been  a 
problem.   Production  and  exports  will  be  increased  steadily  during  the  coming  10  years. 
Israel's  economy  depends  heavily  upon  this  one  crop.    In  the  event  of  a  disrupted  European 
market,    because  of  stronger  competition,    or  as  happened  during  the  last  world  war,    the 
shock  will  be  severe  to  the  country's  economy. 

Like  Lebanon,    Israel  is  densely  populated,    relative  to  its  arable  land.   It  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  heavily  and  increasingly  upon  imports  of  bread  and  feed  grains  and  other 
basic  items.    Citrus  is  its  major  export  item. 

Struggling  with  a  chronic  and  weighty  refugee  burden,    Jordan  will  continue  to  exist 
on  a  marginal  agricultural  base.   In  good  years,    there  will  be  some  surpluses  of  grains, 
olive  oil,    and  a  few  other  items.   In  bad  crop  years  (like  the  current  one)  imports  will  be 
necessary, 

Yemen  is  favorably  located  and  has  good  land  for  various  crops.   Its  traditional  sys- 
tem of  terracing  and  irrigation  is  sound,    and  will  continue  to  produce  enough  for  the 
people's  needs.    Coffee  is  the  only  important  export  item,    with  ready  markets  in  the  United 
States  and  Italy,   It  is  a  special  quality  item,    limited  in  volume,   and  is  not  likely  to  meet 
with  export  difficulty, 

A  problem  may  develop,   however,    if  Yemen  breaks  loose  from  the  traditional  pattern, 
to  embark  upon  modern  economic  development.   It  has  already  accepted  substantial  tech- 
nical and  economic  aid  from  Russia  and  Communist  China,    Coffee  production  might  be 
expanded,    and  the  question  of  finding  suitable  naarkets  for  increasing  volumes  would 
then  arise. 

The  rest  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (especially  Saudi  Arabia  with  the  largest  area  and 
population)  will  continue  to  depend  increasingly  upon  large  imports  of  grain  and  other  food 
items.   There  will  be  no  significant  agricultural  surpluses  that  nnight  constitute  an  export 
problem.   Oil  revenues  are  abundant  for  essential  imports  and  for  economic  development, 
if  used  effectively. 

Taking  stock  of  the  regional  agricultural  potential  as  a  whole,    the  outlook  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:    The  grains  of  Syria  and  Iraq,    with  the  rice  of  Egypt,    could  meet 
the  regional  deficits  of  these  items;  the  livestock  of  Sudan,    Syria,    and  Iraq  could  meet 
the  needs  of  Egypt,    Israel,    and  Lebanon;  large  and  increasing  exportable  supplies  of 
citrus,    apples,    and  cotton  will  continue  to  depend  upon  foreign  import  markets.   Of  course, 
the  underlying  assumption  is  that  political  economic  relations  would  permit  trade  to 
function  smoothly  within  the  region.   Such  is  not  the  case  at  present. 
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